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ABSTRACT 


From the skills needed to adjust for the current mismatch between labor market demands and higher education training, 
collaboration and the development of communication strategies stand out. To improve communication as a whole, The 
Common European Framework of Reference for Languages (CEFR), constitutes a body of reference which adds to the 
traditional skills new descriptors such as mediation and online interaction. The study constitutes a step towards the 
identification and design of online training to develop foreign languages mediation competences through virtual 
environments; that is, the reconstruction of meaning through online production, reception, culture and interaction 
practices. The contextualization for doing so is a unique one that is relevant to intercultural competences: critical 
incidents, which will form the basis of the contextualization of learning activities for the proposal. The learning proposal, 
resulting in the active involvement of students after previous phases of practical experimentation in virtual environments, 
and the set of parameters guiding the design constitute the main implications of the study. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


The identification of skill gaps between labor market expectations and academic training has forced higher 
education institutions to reflect on whether universities provide the necessary training to satisfy academic and 
market demands. The 2018 report ‘The Global Graduate Skills Gap in the 21st Century’ examining the 
relationship between graduate skills and employer needs has exposed the skills gap to be a global and 
worldwide issue. This mismatch in expectations between students and employers needs to be urgently 
addressed to bridge both sides, making students understand how employers value skills and universities train 
students in specific areas for successful employment. Among other actions, it has resulted in the adoption of 
competence-based approaches where students acquire not only specific competences, but master other skills, 
transferable to a great deal of occupational situations (Rico et al., 2013; Pérez et al., 2010). 

In this context, we can raise a question concerning the identification of the skills needed for better 
employability in the coming years. With the world advancing so fast, it seems to be obvious that the skills 
needed are also rapidly changing. However, while the digital world and its consequences on the labor market 
are expanding, soft skills like communication, problem-solving, collaboration, team work, creativity, etc. are 
becoming as valued as technological knowledge and expertise. In this sense, the World Economic Forum 
reports that the ten skills needed to thrive in 2020 are: 
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Table 1. Skills for 2020 according to the World Economic Forum 


2020 skills 

* Complex problem solving. ¢ Emotional intelligence. 

¢ Critical thinking. ¢ Judgement and decision making. 
* Creativity. ¢ Service orientation. 

* People management. * Negotiation. 

¢ Coordinating with others. * Cognitive flexibility 


In most of these skills, collaboration and communication strategies need to be further trained, which 
brings us to the need to develop overall communication techniques and other language related skills, both in 
terms of their development in native languages (L1) and foreign languages (L2). Yet, how can we define 
these cross curricular abilities so as to improve communicative competences? A description validated 
internationally in terms of communication from a foreign language learning perspective is The Common 
European Framework of Reference for Languages (CEFR), a general framework which also includes scales 
of updated and new descriptors such as mediation and online interaction. Among these, mediation stands out 
as one of the leading interpersonal skills ("soft skills") of 21st century communication (North and Piccardo, 
2016). 

Although this framework was created with foreign language learning in mind, it was intended to generally 
cover the skills needed to communicate successfully, and to be widely applicable to any language, which 
makes it an appropriate reference for discussing language skills globally, as well. Although mediation has 
been included in the Common European Framework of Reference for Languages (Council of Europe 2001; 
2018) and has been considered an ability users of a given language should possess so that they can participate 
in today’s multicultural contexts, it has not received much attention and has rarely been included in foreign 
language curricula until recently. This dearth of research supports the need for further investigation. 

In this context, the present study constitutes a step towards the identification of descriptors and the design 
of online training actions to develop foreign languages mediation competences through virtual environments. 
The research starts by presenting the theoretical framework which supports the study (mediation and online 
teaching environments). The learning proposal, constituting the main body of the study, consists of a 
theoretical set of parameters to follow in the design of mediation activities delivered through virtual 
environments and a set of practical instances to exemplify our teaching proposal. 


2. BODY OF PAPER 


2.1 Theoretical Background 


2.1.1 Mediation 


Coste & Cavalli (2015: 12) noted that in terms of the objective of mediation skills, “The aim (...) is to reduce 
the gap between two poles that are distant from or in tension with each other’, where mediation is based on 
the dynamic of the construction of meaning through production, reception, culture and interaction. These 
relationships are shown in Table 2: 


Table 2. Mediation concepts 


mA or Cognitive mediation 
Med ann p communication Mediating concepts Mediating Texts 
Strengthening the effectiveness of ¢ Collaborating with ¢ Transmitting / 
communication: others to make a summarizing / 
¢ Creating a positive environment decision or to solve a synthesizing 
¢ Showing cultural awareness problem information and 
¢ Facilitating collaborative interaction ideas 
¢ Resolving difficult situations ¢ Adaptation 
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Mediation practice is considered to be a key ingredient to intercultural communication, which, among 
others, focuses on social attributes, thoughts and cultural patterns, factors which are all linked to intercultural 
understanding, meaning decodification etc. Thus, mediation is defined as a process where users (meditators) 
are not concerned about expressing their own meanings, but are acting as an intermediary to extract messages 
from a verbal or visual, spoken or written text in one language, to achieve communicative goals. In this 
context, intercultural communication has also aroused great interest in the business world, (Moore, May 
& Wold, 2012) since future professionals must face cultural differences in order to do their jobs successfully. 
Mediation training is consequently carried out in a variety of contexts and formats in academic and 
professional settings, emphasizing the suitability of small groups, in-class interaction, and, particularly, the 
use of role-play and simulations (Walsh, 2015). 


2.1.2 Critical Incidents as Context for Mediation 


One of the areas where mediation is particularly key is in the managing of what are known as critical 
incidents in intercultural contact situations, where conflicts of an intercultural nature, such as a 
misunderstanding about something originating in one’s cultural experience, occurs, and is the trigger for a 
conflict of some kind. These “often derive from mismatches of expectations and are exacerbated by 
communication and intercultural issues” (Vannini et al, 2017). Previous studies have pointed to these 
contexts as excellent teaching resources for fomenting greater cultural awareness and understanding in 
foreign language students (Stakhnevich, 2002; Westwood, & Ishiyama, 1990). What is essentially taught as a 
resolution to these cultural interactions are the skills of successful mediation, where the host of 
communicative skills participants utilize to understand one another and create meaning together despite their 
differences lead to better negotiation and more satisfying outcomes for both parties. We will suggest here that 
mediation training may use this teaching resource, critical incidents, as a model for contextualizing 
mediation, following in particular the framework of Brunello (2010; 2015), as adapted by Vannini, et al, 
2017), which is based on intercultural communication studies and views the cultural component of critical 
incidents as fluid and contextually dependent (Vannini et al., 2017, 17). 


2.1.3 Critical Incident Analysis (CIA) as a Context for Developing Mediation Skills 


The CIA framework by Brunello (2015) notes that cultural incidents, those mismatches of expectations, can 
have a powerful consequence on relationships and thus outcomes. He gives as an example the bewilderment 
Belgian project partners experienced to find that their Burundian counterparts were not using the 
much-requested computer labs funded by their Belgian partners. The first step to analyzing this conflict was 
to understand what each party was taking for granted: the Belgians assumed that when a hard drive fails it 
must be fixed, while their counterparts assumed that when a hard drive fails the computer must stop being 
used, resulting in an empty lab. The CIA framework is based on the situation in which communication 
occurs, which must take into account “context, culture, history and stakeholders’ different interests”, such as 
those exemplified above (Vannini, et al., 2017, 19-20). The CIA framework includes reflection questions 
which we have organized into the following communicative phases: 


Phase 1: Locating and naming expectations 

Phase 2: Determining personal responses of mismatched expectations 
Phase 3: Assessing level of consequence to mismatches 

Phase 4: Reviewing the communicative process 


To work these skills in depth, training should be delivered in a variety of contexts and formats where 
small group teaching, interactive, workshop-style approaches and, particularly, the use of role-play and 
simulations are emphasized (Walsh, 2015). This type of training must also be considered for a virtual 
environment, since demand for online learning has been growing, particularly in the higher and professional 
education sectors, with online enrollments continuing to increase year after year, and showing an increasing 
focus on teaching job-specific skills online (Friedman, 2018). Online higher education enrollments now 
outpace ordinary enrollments in university and changing demographics and employer needs are driving a 
radical shift in how learning is being accessed and consumed (Fong, Schroeder, & Halfond, 2017). However, 
how can we activate and develop the mediation skills of students in virtual environments across different 
language proficiency levels when working in a foreign language learning context? 
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2.1.4 Mediation Tasks through Online Environments 


Since geographical barriers are one of the main shortcomings which hinder communicative interaction in 
many educational settings, with the help of ICT online simulations can be designed to enable users to interact 
with speakers of other languages and cultures. In agreement with Siegel (2010) and Jauregi & Canto (2012), 
virtual environments can encourage interaction and facilitate mediation training. Analyzing a set of learning 
theories, interaction in online environments is also studied by Sadler (2012). The author states the importance 
of design relevant inputs to achieve successful language acquisition through virtual worlds. 

In this line, Iwasaki (2014) claims that cultural competences can be trained by applying the “five Cs” that 
occur in this virtual world: Communication, Culture, Connections, Comparisons and Communities. 
Simultaneously, the explosion of online teaching and research in terms of language acquisition, the 
development of communicative competences and the chances for professional training, has been 
progressively increasing the demand of blended and /or virtual proposals, mainly in the higher and 
professional education sectors (Friedman, 2018). In this sense, and in line with our research objectives, 
efforts should be placed on designing training activities based on solid pedagogic approaches, technologically 
mediated, to design effective online mediation teaching proposals. 


2.2 Learning Design. Proposals to Develop Mediation Skills for Virtual 
Environments 


With the learner at the forefront of the learning process, an effective learning design involves taking 
decisions around creating pedagogically valuable learning activities where students can take on the role of 
mediators through teaching practices (role play, simulations, etc.) in appropriate learning scenarios. To reach 
this end, we can identify a set of considerations which should be taken into account in the design of effective 
learning proposals. 


2.2.1 Pedagogic Considerations 


1) The design of learning and teaching activities must be based on appropriate theoretical foundations. 
Here we turn to experiential learning, which according to Kolb (1984) is seen as a process where learners 
(1) are exposed to specific experiences, (2) observe and reflect on those situations, (3) create abstract 
concepts, and (4) test learning in future learning or professional situations. 

2) Importance of role-plays to promote mediations (Alexander & Lebaron, 2009; Raines et al.2010). 
Role play and simulations should provide feedback by tutors and peers which lead students to self-evaluation 
and reflection. 

3) Following learning approaches as experiential learning (experiential learning cycles), the design of 
tasks (role play, simulations, etc.) broken into stages to maximize its efficiency. In this model, the role-play 
describes the concrete mediating experience, where the observation and reflection phases may give rise to 
new concepts that should be evaluated though further practice (a new role play, discussion, etc.) 

4) If online training reveals any current and future teaching trend, it is that research and practice should 
be focused on designing experiential learning activities delivered online, not only by promoting reflection but 
also by encouraging active skill practice. Unfortunately, much of the content of courses on online mediation 
seems to consist exclusively of pre-recorded webinars and reading materials without any practical element. 
Determining what content should be included and how training should be delivered is key (Gongalves 
& Rainey, 2018). 

5) The usage of quasi-real scenarios such as those presented in immersive platforms, augmented or 
virtual worlds (Second Life, Fablusi,) is also a good choice to enhance online role-play and simulation 
activities for a higher education context and professional training (Wills et al., 2011). 

6) According to Matz & Ebner (2011), aspects such as transferability should be considered, that is, 
preparing students for sitting at a real negotiation table; improving human-computer interaction, efficient 
administration and control, as well as promoting observation and feedback 

7) According to Parlamis & Mitchell (2014) in order for online role-play activities to be effective, they 
must be designed for the online environment, rather than merely replicated from a face-to-face setting. 
Parlamis & Mitchell explicitly chose replication of an identical face-to-face course online, claiming that this 
replication may be greatly responsible for making online role-plays less effective. 
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2.3 Online Practice Proposals 


2.3.1 Critical Incident Contextualization 


The activities developed follow a critical incident framework according Brunnello (2015), and lean on the 
Kolb experiential learning model as a methodological guide, whose phases are indicated in the table in italics. 
What follows is a basic overview of the structuring of the learning proposal in terms of its phasing and 
progression. It should be noted that prior to these phases students would undergo an introductory lesson on 
the nature of critical incidents, intercultural competency and mediation that would prepare them to work with 


these concepts. A general organizing framework for the activities, based on Kolb (1984) is seen is Table 3. 


Table 3. Kolb (1984). Experiential learning applied framework for activities 


Activity Phase 1 Phase 2 Phase 3 Phase 4 
Types Active 

Problem solving & Information exchange Group presentations Experimentation 
Specilie information gap (Observe and reflect) | & discussion (Learning in future 
skill (Exposure to new (Create abstract learning or 
cevenise experience) concepts) professional 
(reading Dede ae, a : pinanens) 
speaking The critical incident | Students consider Developing a 
ligeaine 2 . is introduced as personal aspects that scenario projection of | In this final stage, 
ceubnaic context for the need are contributing to the possible students use their 
ndtsalls for mediation. This the conflict, consequences of the Second Life avatars 
etc. F can be presented in a continuing interaction conflict in terms of to simulate real-life 


variety of formats, 
including video, 
audio, and written 
text. 

Once the context is 
presented, students 
begin to interpret the 
incident in pairs 
through follow-up 
questions, which are 
created using as a 
base the reflective 
questions for 


with their peers in 
chats and forums. 
They begin to 
formulate opinions 
and present these in 
media formats such 
as written texts, 
video, audio etc. to 
exchange views with 
other pairs and get 
other perspectives. 


best, worst and 
middle-ground 
effects that could be 
expected from the 
situation. 

They develop these 
scenarios as an on- 
line game format in 
Second Life, where 
different paths occur 
depending on the 
consequences and 
mediation developed 


pinpointing by the participants, 
mismatched which are presented 
expectations to their peers in 
(Vanninni, et al., presentations 
2017). on —line. 


response to the 
conflict, using in 
mediation strategies 
to engage in 
role-plays that are 
realistic and 
effective. 


This framework would then be applied to a series of activities to be developed through a variety of ICT 
tools, including on-line forums and chats, wikis, blogs, virtual worlds such as Second Life, etc. For an 
example for how such activities can be designed Tables 4 and 5 show two examples of activity series that 
would allow students to progress through the phases of experiential learning and mediation strategies while 
working with critical incidents. 
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Table 4. From critical incidents to active experimentation, example 1 


Mediation Activity 1 


Phase in learning 


Information gap: problem presentation 


Type Processing oral speech 

Skill coverage listening, writing 

ICT tool On-line videos 

Mediation strategy | Identify and analyze mismatched expectations 

Description Students, in pairs, watch different videos of critical incidents and respond to follow- 


up questions. They work in pairs to give short answers on what is going on and why, 
using a guide. Critical incidents include situations where parties from different 
cultures interact around the following scenarios: arriving late to class, looking at 
written feedback from someone at work, using exam notes in class, smoking outside, 
paying for group meals, etc. 


Mediation activity 2 


Phase in learning 


Mini-presentation and information exchange 


Type 


Producing texts to construct meaning 


Skill coverage writing 
Mediation strategy | Identify and analyze what personal responses occur 
ICT tool Blogs 


Description 


Mediation activity 3 
Phase in learning 


In pairs, students produce a blog entry on a website called Cultural Perspectives: 
Wherever You Go, There You Are to describe their particular critical incident to the 
rest of the class. The objective is to define the critical incident in terms of the 
mismatched expectations for a lay audience and make the cultural expectations clear. 
They produce a blog as a class and do follow-up comments to one another’s entries 
with guided questions. 


Group presentations 


Type Producing scenarios 

Skill coverage writing, reading 

ICT tool Digital presentations 

Mediation strategy | Understand consequences of mismatched expectations 

Description In pairs again students create a digital presentation on the possible consequences of 


the critical incident and explain it in a video to show the variety of consequences the 
critical incident might have in best case, worst case and a middle-ground scenario. 


Mediation activity 4 


Phase in learning 


Active experimentation 


Type Role play 

Skill coverage speaking, listening 

ICT tool Second Life avatars 

Mediation strategy | Engage in metacommunication 

Description In pairs students do a role play of one of the scenarios with Second Life avatars they 


have created before-hand, with mediation and communicative strategies in place. 
These are recoded on-line, and their peers watch their role play and respond through 
a designated forum with mediation strategy suggestions for improvement. Pairs then 
return to the avatar role play to repeat with changes taking into account at least one 
peer suggestion. These are recorded. 
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3. CONCLUSION 


The CEFR pioneered the introduction of mediation as a skill traditionally ignored by other frameworks on 
reception and production competences. More than merely an additional skill, mediation includes a 
much- needed social dimension to language learning, the co-construction of meaning and its dynamic nature, 
including the relationship between the individual and social levels in language learning. Examining this 
co-construction in the context of critical incidents provides an ideal way for revealing how communication 
goes awry when factors of cultural relativity are considered. Critical incidents in this sense are an ideal via 
for mediation skills development since they focus on the reflective process needed for effective 
communication and the self-and others-awareness key to positive outcomes in difficult circumstances. 

The descriptors and the learning design provided are the main implications of this study and may help test 
designers and item-writers to decide what mediation tasks to design for each level and what aspects of 
language to focus on. The experimental learning methodology followed in our research (Kolb, 1984), based 
on a cyclical process that results in active experimentation from previous phases of observation and 
reflection, can be applied to a great number of interactions in virtual worlds, in which learners can observe 
language and behavior and interiorize cultural competencies of other virtual word inhabitants. Virtual 
environments facilitate student-like-avatars’ interaction among users and the world around them, affordances 
which include the facilitation of tasks that lead to enhanced spatial representation, and opportunities for 
experiential multicultural interaction within an environment where variables such as anxiety minimization, 
anonymity, and motivation are key for successful language learning. Some of the most important barriers 
preventing students from using a foreign language effectively are related to inhibitions and fear of negative 
criticism. 

However, practical research must be done on what online learning design frameworks support effective 
virtual role-plays and how they can best guide the construction and implementation of those activities. 
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